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INTRODUCTION. 


BATHING  is  a practice  fo  ancient,  and 
To  neceftary  to  health,  that  the  negledft 
of  it  in  this  country  is  much  to  be  lamented. 
In  the  fouthem  climes,  it  conftitutes  the 
moft  delightful  enjoyment  of  the  inhabi- 
tants j and  even  in  the  cold  regions  of  the 
north,  it  invigorates  the  human  frame.  In- 
deed it  may  be  termed  a cuftom  of  divine 
origin , as  it  is  repeatedly  enjoined  in  the 
Mofaic  Law,  and  is  rigidly  obferved  to  this 
day  by  the  defendants  of  Abraham. 

Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague,  in  her 
letters  from  Turkey,  animatingly  defcribes 
the  females  of  that  country,  and  attributes 
the  delightful  polifh  of  their  fkin,  Jolely  to 
the  practice  of  frequent  Bathing ; and  the 
eccentric  Lord  Monboddo  afierts,  that  <c  it 
is  juft  as  abfurd  for  a perfon  to  change  his 
linen  and  fay  he  is  clean}  as  it  would  be  to 
lay  a table  cloth  upon  a dunghill 

Every  man  of  common  obfervation 
knows,  that  cleanlinefs  is  necejfary  to  health  j 
and  a benevolent  chara&er  with  forrow  muft 
notice  the  cadaverous  countenances,  and  un- 
healthy appearance  of  our 'poor  5 which  may 
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be  attributed,  in  a great  degree,  to  their 
negleCt  of  cleanfing  the  flcin. 

The  value  of  health  is  feldom  known 
till  the  want  of  it  is  felt  and  the  number 
of  difeafed  in  this  town,  whofe  complaints 
have  been  afcribed  to  fevere  labor,  clofe 
confinement,  and  unhealthy  manufactories, 
may  in  reality  fuffer  from  the  neglect  of 
frequent  walking.  How  much  then  does 
it  become  the  duty  of  thofe  who  fuperintend 
the  laboring  clafs,  to  inculcate  this  eafy 
regulation,  when  it  is  confidered,  that  the 
labor  of  the  poor  conftitutes  the  riches  of 
a country ; and  that,  when  incapable  of 
adding  to  the  general  Itock,  they  mult  di- 
minifh  its  wealth. 

Perhaps  no  town  in  England  can  boalt 
of  Baths  (for  health  and  pleafure)  equal 
to  thofe  in  Birmingham , where  the  fwimmer 
may  enjoy  his  diverlion  unmolelted,  and  the 
young  practitioner  learn  with  perfeCt  fafety : 
Indeed,  the  valt  expence  incurred  by  the  . 
Proprietor  of  thefe  Baths,  ’ere  they  arrived 
at  their  prefent  ftate  of  improvement,  entitle 
his  exertions  to  be  ranked  as  patriotic  and 
praifeworthy. 
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Cold  Bathing. 

The  Cold  Bath  is,  undoubtedly,  ufeful  in 
mofl:  chronic  difeafes,  if  nothing  peculiar  in  the 
conftitution  forbid  its  ufe.  Dr.  Cheyne  fays  it 
ought  not  to  be  ufed  under  the  aCtual  fits  of  a 
chronical  diftemper,  nor  with  a head-ach,  weak 
lungs,  or  a foul  ftomach  ; nor  fhould  a perfon 
flay  too  long  in  the  Cold  Bath , to  be  over  chilled  : 
where  nothing  of  this  kind  is  done,  the  Cold  Bath 
will  be  found  of  infinite  fervice  in  bracing  the 
fyftem,  and  increafing  the  motion  of  the  blood. 
Rheumatifms  of  the  mofl:  obftinate  kind,  hypo- 
condriacal  affections,  and  debilities  from  excefiive 
indulgence,  are  greatly  relieved  by  it. 

Much  has  been  faid  about  going  into  the 
Bath  with,  or  without  a cap.  When  the  hair  is 
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fhort,  and  of  courfe  will  foon  be  dry,  it  feems 
moft  eligible  to  go  without  a cap  *j  if  the  hair  is 
long,  and  a confiderable  quantity  of  it,  a bathing 
cap  will  be  found  very  ufeful.  The  prefTure  of 
the  water,  which  is  860  times  greater  than  the 
common  atmofphere,  is  equally  operative  upon  the 
animal  fyftem,  and  equally  conducive  to  health, 
either  with  or  without  a cap. 

Cold.  Bathing  is  of  excellent  fervice  in  all  fcor- 
butic  complaints,  and  in  moft  diforders,  whether 
external  or  internal,  acute  or  chronic;  it  is  par- 
ticularly ufeful  to  people  of  a fedentary  life,  as  it 
accelerates  the  motion  of  the  blood,  promotes  the 
different  fecretions,  and  gives  vigor  to  the  folids ; 
it  alfo  increafes  ftrength,  and  prevents  a vari- 
ety of  difeafes  to  which  the  human  frame  is  liable. 
Another  clafs  of  patients,  fays  Buchan , who  ftand 
much  in  need  of  the  bracing  qualities  of  cold 
water,  are  the  nervous ; to  them  it  is  generally 
applied  with  fingular  luccefs ; as  nothing  tends 
more  to  ftrengthen  the  nervous  fystem  than  cold 

* Oil-case  caps,  which  of  late  are  come  into  ufe 
in  cold  bathing,  are  by  Mr.  Moss  much  recommended. 
Every  good  purpofe  (fays  he)  is  anfwered,  as  well  with  as 
without  them,  and  no  advantage  can  attend  wetting  the  head  ; 
on  the  contrary,  wet  hair  is  not  only  uncomfortable,  but 
may,  and  frequently  does  occafion  the  head-ach,  and  will 
be  liable  to  give  cold,  el'pecially  when  bathing  is  practiled 
in  a feafvn  that  is  not  very  warm, 
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bathing.  To  young  people,  and  particulaily 
children,  cold  bathing  is  of  the  firft  importance  ; 
it  promotes  their  growth,  increafes  their  ftrength, 
and  prevents  a variety  of  difeafes  incident  to 
childhood.  Were  children,  from  their  infancy, 
accuftomed  to  the  cold  bath,  we  fhould  fee  fewer 
inftances  of  the  Jcrofula , rickets , and  other  difeafes, 
which  prove  fatal  to  many,  and  make  others  mi- 
ferable  during  life. 

A/j/r,  in  his  ejfay  on  the  management , nurfing , 
and  difeajes  cj  children , &:c.  p.  341,  fays,  “ People 
living  in  large  towns,  are  fubject  to  become  lan- 
guid in  the  hot  fummer  months;  and  whether  this 
langour  arifes  from  the  effects  of  heat,  and  clofe- 
nefs  of  the  weather,  or  from  whatever  caufe,  they 
feem  much  refrefhed  and  enlivened  by  cold  bath- 
ing: and  if  no  langour  and  debility  fhould  occur, 
bathing  in  hot  weather  will  be  advifeable  ; as  it 
becomes  a fubftitute  for  other  feafons,  and  coun- 
teracts the  relaxing  power  and  effects  of  heat. 
For  children  it  is  proper  in  every  ftage  of  the 
rickets ; the  fcrofula  ; in  all  eruptions  of  the 
head,  face,  and  body  ; the  rheumatifm  ; and  moft 
cafes  of  partial  and  general  weaknefs,  from  na- 
tural or  accidental  caufes.” 

0 

Cold  bathing  anfwers  mod  of  the  good  pur- 
pofes  of  exercife ; for  like  exercife,  it  gives 
ftrength  and  fpirit.  The  advantages  attending 
cold  bathing,  are  derived  from  its  ftrengthening 
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and  bracing  qualities ; whereby  a delicate  cr 
weak  conftitution,  is  affifted  and  reftored  to  a 
more  perfect  ftate  of  health,  and  by  which  it  is 
enabled  to  perform  and  go  through  the  talk 
and  duty  impofed  upon  it,  more  compleatly  and 
perfc&ly.  If  it  be  found  proper  and  ncceflary  to 
ufe  the  cold  bath  in  the  latter  end  of  the  fummer 
feafon,  it  may  be  continued  during  the  fucceeding 
cold  weather ; as  the  incrcafed  coldnefs  of  the 
water  will  not  be  fenfibly  perceived,  if  frequent 
bathing  be  regularly  continued, 

All  the  good  purpofes  of  cold  bathing,  are 
anfwcrcd  by  one  immerfion  at  a time ; the  pa-^ 
tient,  if  it  agrees  with  him,  will  then  experience 
a moft  pleafant  and  agreeable  glow.  If  bath- 
ing occafions  chillnefs,  lofs  of  appetite,  pain  in 
the  breaft,  or  bowels,  it  ought  to  be  difeonti- 
nued.  For  perfons  of  a tender  and  delicate  frame, 
the  Temperate  Bath,  rendered  lefs  fo  by  degrees, 
is  a very  proper  preparative  for  the  Cold  Bath, 
as  by  that  means  the  patient  becomes  lefs  fenfible 
of,  and  confequently  lefs  alarmed  at,  the  fudden 
Iliock  given  at  firft  by  the  latter. 


Warm  Balling. 


THE  Warm  Bath  has  been  found,  by  long 
experience,  to  be  of  great  ufe  in  inflammations  of 
l s the 


the  ffomach  and  bowels ; it  generally  affords 
almoft  immediate  relief  in  the  gravel,  ftone,  or 
ffranguary  ; and  in  rheumatic  and  gouty  com- 
plaints, has  been  very  fuccefsfully  applied. 

An  open,  fpacious,  uncovered  bath,  aiffed 
upon  in  the  fummer  months,  by  the  enlivening 
and  chearing  rays  of  the  fun,  is  a pleafant,  fafet 
and  agreeable  place  to  fwim  in.  Dr.  Barnard 
in  his  poem  on  health , recommends  it  in  the  fol- 
lowing energetic  lines : — 

Of  exercifes,  fwimming’s  beff, 

It  ftrengthens  the  mufcles  of  the  cheff, 

And  all  their  flefhy  parts  confirms  ; 

Extends  and  ftretches  legs  and  arms  j 
As  ’tis  the  beff,  fo  ’tis  the  fum 
Of  exercifes  all  in  one, 

And  of  all  motions  moft  compleat, 

Becaufe  ’tis  violent  without  heat. 

Plunge  frequently  your  body  o’er, 

It  gives  a fpring  to  every  pore, 

Returns  the  heat  upon  the  blood, 

And  makes  all  bad  digeftions  good. 

The  exercife  of  fwimming,  is  not  only  con- 
ducive to  the  grand  purpofes  of  health , but,  by  a 
knowledge  of  this  art,  a man  may  fave  his  own 
life,  and  be  inftrumental  in  faving  the  lives  of 
others;  therefore,  particular  attention  fhould  be 
paid  to  it.  To  point  out  then  the  evolution's  the 
i learner 
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learner  muft  attain  a knowledge  of,  before  he  can 
be  a proficient,  will  be  the  objett  of  the  latter 
part  of  this  work. 


OBSERVATIONS 

ON  THE 

JRT  OF  SWIMMING. 


In  the  pra&ice  of  fwimming,  the  greateft  obfia- 
cle  is,  the  natural  dread  which  people  have  of  being 
drowned ; and  this  it  is  impoffible  to  overcome 
by  any  thing  but  accuftoming  ourfelves  to  go 
into  the  water.  With  regard  to  the  real  danger 
of  being  drowned,  it  is  but  little;  and  on  moll 
occafions  arifes  entirely  from  the  terror  above 
mentioned,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  ob- 
fervations  by  Doctor  Franklin  t 
nwo  s ifi  3v£!  \ cri  ::  * 7;  . » • ii,  iv/Ofi/ 

“ rft,  That  though  the  legs,  arms,  and  head  of 
a human  body,  being  folid  parts,  are  fpecifically 
foraewhat  heavier  than  frefli  water,  yet  the  trunk, 
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particularly  the  upper  part,  from  its  hollownefs, 
is  fo  much  lighter  than  water,  as  that  the  whole 
body,  taken  together,  is  too  light  to  fink  wholly 
under  water,  but  fome  part  will  remain  above 
until  the  lungs  become  filled  with  water ; which 
happens  from  drawing  water  into  them  inftead  of 
air,  when  a perfon  in  the  fright  attempts  breath- 
ing while  the  mouth  and  noftrils  are  under  water. 

u 2dly,  That  the  legs  and  arms  are  fpecifically 
lighter  than  fait  water,  and  will  be  fiipported  by 
it ; fo  that  a human  body  would  not  fink  in  fait 
« water  though  the  lungs  were  filled  as  above,  but 
from  the  greater  fpecific  gravity  of  the  head. 

“ jdly.  That  therefore  a perfon  throwing  himfelf 
on  his  back  in  fait  water,  and  extending  his  arms, 
may  eafily  lie  fo  as  to  keep  his  mouth  and  noftrils 
free  for  breathing ; and  by  a fmall  motion  of  his 
hands  may  prevent  turning,  if  he  fhould  perceive 
any  tendency  to  it. 

“ 4thly,  That  in  frefh  water,  if  a man  turn  him- 
fclf  on  his  back  near  the  furface,  he  cannot  long 
continue  in  that  fituation,  but  by  a proper  a&ion 
of  his  hands  on  the  water.  If  he  ufes  no  fuch 
a&ion,  the  legs  and  lower  part  of  the  body  will 
gradually  fink  till  he  comes  into  an  upright  po- 
fition;  in  which  he  will  continue  fufpended,  the 
hollow  of  the  breaft  keeping  the  head  uppermoft. 
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5thly>  But  if  in  this  erect  pofition  the  head  is 
kept  upright  above  the  fhoulders,  as  when  we 
ftand  on  the  ground,  the  immerfion  will,  by  the 
weight  of  that  part  of  the  head  that  is  out  of  the 
water,  reach  above  the  mouth  and  noltrils,  per- 
haps a little  above  the  eyes;  fo  that  a man  can- 
not remain  long  fufpended  in  water  with  his 
head  in  that  pofition. 

“ 6thly,  The  body  continued  fufpended  as  be- 
fore, and  upright;  if  the  head  be  leaned  quite 
back,  fo  that  the  face  looks  upwards,  all  the  back 
part  of  the  head  being  then  under  water,  and  its 
weight  confequently  in  a great  meafure  fupported 
by  it,  the  face  will  remain  above  water  quite 
free  for  breathing,  will  rife  an  inch  higher  every 
infpiration,  and  fink  as  much  every  expiration, 
but  never  fo  low  as  that  the  water  may  come 
over  the  mouth. 

<c  7thly>  If  therefore  a perfon  unacquainted  with 
fwimming,  and  falling  accidentally  into  the 
water,  would  have  prefence  of  mind  fufficient 
to  avoid  ftruggling  and  plunging,  and  to  let  the 
body  take  this  natural  pofition,  he  might  con- 
tinue long  fafe  from  drowning,  till  perhaps  help 
would  come;  for  as  to  the  clothes,  their  weight 
additional  while  immerfed  is  very  inconfiderable, 
the  water  fupporting  it , though  when  he  comes 
out  of  the  water,  he  would  find  them  very  heavy 
indeed.’’ 


Method 
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Method  of  learning  to  Swim. 

a The  method  of  learning  to  fwim  is  as  follows'. 
The  perfon  muft  walk  into  the‘-  water  fo  deep 
that  it  will  reach  to  the  breaft.  He  is  then  to  lie 
down  gently  on  the  belly,  keeping  the  head  and 
neck  perfectly  upright,  the  breaft  advancing 
forward,  and  the  thorax  inflated,  the  back  bent  j 
then  withdrawing  the  legs  from  the  bottom, 
and  ftretching  them  out,  ftrike  the  arms  forward 
in  unifon  with  the  legs.  Swimming  on  the 
• back  is  fomewhat  fimilar  to  that  on  the  belly;  but 
with  this  difference,  that  although  the  legs  are 
employed  to  move  the  body  forwards,  the  arms 
are  generally  unemployed,  and  the  progreflivc 
motion  is  derived  from  the  movement  of  the  legs. 
In  diving,  a perfon  muft  clofe  his  hands  together, 
and  prefiing  his  chin  upon  his  breaft,  make  an 
exertion  to  bend  with  force  forwards.  While 
in  that  pofition,  he  muft  continue  to  move  with 
rapidity  under  the  furface ; and  whenever  he 
choofes  to  return  to  his  former  fituation,  he  has 
nothing  to  do  but  bend  back  his  head,  and  he 
will  immediately  return  to  the  furface.’5 

“It  is  very  common  for  novices  in  the  art  of 
fwimming  to  make  ufc  of  corks  or  bladders  to  af- 
flft  in  keeping  the  body  above  water.  Some  have 
utterly  condemned  the  ufe  of  thefc  : however,  Dr. 
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Franklin  allows  they  maybe  of  fervice  for  fupport- 
ing  the  body,  while  one  is  learning  what  is  called 
th z Jlroke,  or  that  manner  of  drawing  in  and  drik- 
ing  out  the  hands  and  feet  that  is  neceffary  to  pro- 
duce progreflive  motion.  “ But  (fays  he)  you  will 
be  no  fwimmer  till  you  can  place  confidence  in 
the  power  of  the  water  to  fupport  you : 1 would 
therefore  advife  the  acquiring  that  confidence  in 
the  fird  place,  efpecially  as  I have  known  feveral, 
who,  by  a little  of  the  pradtice  necefiary  for  that 
purpofe,  have  infcnfibly  acquired  the  droke,  taught 
as  it  were  by  nature.  The  pra&ice  I mean  is 
this — Choofing  a place  were  the  water  deepens  • 
gradually,  walk  coolly  into  it  till  it  is  up  to  your 
bread : then  turn  round  your  face  towards  the 
fliore,  and  throw'  an  egg  into  the  water,  between 
you  and  the  fnore;  it  will  fink  to  the  bottom, 
and  be  eafily  feen  there,  if  the  water  is  clear. 

It  mud  lie  in  the  w'ater  fo  deep  as  that  you  can- 
not-reach  it  to  take  it  up  but  by  diving  for  it. 
To  encourage  yourfelf  in  order  to  do  this,  reflect 
that  your  progrefs  will  be  from  deeper  to  Shallow- 
er water  ; and  at  any  time  you  may,  by  bringing 
your  legs  under  you,  anddanding  on  the  bottom, 
raife  your  head  far  above  the  water  : then  plunge 
under  it  with  your  eyes  open,  throwing  yourfelf 
towards  the  egg,  and  endeavouring  by  the  adtion 
of  your  hands  and  feet  againd  the  water,  to  get 
forward  till  vvithin  reach  of  it.  In  this  attempt 

you 


you  will  find  that  the  water  buoys  you  up  againf; 
your  inclination;  that  it  is  not  fo  eafy  a thing  to 
fink  as  you  imagined;  that  you  cannot  hut  by 
active  force  get  down  to  the  egg.  Thus  you  feel 
the  power  of  the  water  to  fupport  you,  and  learn 
to  confide  in  that  power;  while  your  endeavours- 
to  overcome  it,  and  to  reach  the  egg,  teach 
you  the  manner  of  a£ting  on  the  water  with  your 
feet  and  hands ; which  adtion  is  afterwards  ufed 
in  fwimming  to  fupport  your  head  higher  above 
water,  or  to  go  forward  through  it.” 

How  to  turn  to  the  right  or  left. 

“There  are, feveral  different  ways  of  turning. 
oners  felf  in  fwimming.  You  may  do  it  in  this 
way:  Turn  the  palm  of  the  right  hand  outwards, 
extend  the  arm  in  the  fame  manner,  and  make  a 
contrary  movement  with  the  left  hand  and  left 
arm;  then  by  a gradual  motion,  incline  your 
head  and  whole  body  to  the  left  fide,  and  the  evo- 
lution will  be  finifhed.  There  is  another  way 
which  is  eafier  ftill : Bend  your  head  and  body 
toward  that  fide  to  which  you  are  going  to  turn. 
If  you  wifh  to  turn  to  the  left,  incline  the  thumb 
and  the  right  hand  toward  the  bottom,  bend  the 
fingers  of  the  right  hand,  ftretch  it  out,  and  nfe 
it  for  driving  away  the  water  Tideways,  or  which 
is  the  fame  thing,  for  pufhing  yourfelf  the  con- 
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trary  way.  At  the  fame  time,  with  your  left  hand, 
the  fingers  being  clofe,  pufh  the  water  behind  you, 
and  all  at  once  turn  your  body  and  your  face  to 
the  left,  and  the  manoeuvre  will  be  accomplilhed. 
If  you  wifh  to  turn  to  the  right,  you  muft  do 
with  your  right  hand  what  you  did  with  your  left, 
and  with  ycur  left  what  you  did  with  your  right. 
You  muft  be  careful  when  turning  yourfelf  never 
to  ftrctch  out  your  legs,  and  be  fure  that  the  wa- 
ter be  fo  deep  that  you  be  in  no  danger  of  hurting 
yourfelf.  ” 

How  to  turn  from  the  Belly  to  the  Back. 

“ When  you  are  fwimming  on  your  belly,  and 
wifti  to  turn  on  your  back,  draw  your  feet  in 
quickly,  and  throw  them  before  you;  ftretch  out 
your  hands  behind  you,  and  keep  your  body  firm 
and  fteady.  When  you  wifti  to  turn  from  fwim- 
ming on  your  back,  fold  your  feet  at  once  under 
your  body,  as  if  you  were  throwing  them  to  the 
bottom,  and  at  the  fame  inftant  dart  your  body 
forwards,  that  you  may  fall  upon  your  belly. 

“In  fwimming,  the  eyes  ought  to  be  turned  tr 
wards  heaven.  This  is  a moft  important  rule, 
and  to  the  negledt  of  it  many  of  the  accidents 
which  befal  fwimmers  are  owing.  For  when 
they  bend  their  e£es  downwards,  they  infenfibly 
bend  their  head  too,  and  thus  the  mouth  being 
too  deep  in  the  water,  may  admit  a quantity  of  it 

iu 
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in  breaking  ; befides,  the  more  the  body  is  ftretch- 
ed,  it  covers  a greater  part  of  the  furface  of  the 
water,  and  confequently  its  fpecific  gravity  is  lefs. 
Any  perfon  who  will  make  the  experiment  will 
find  it  impoflible  to  dive  while  he  keeps  his  head 
eredt  and  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  heavens. 

How  to fwim  on  the  Back. 

“ The  eafieft  pofture  in  fwimming  is  lying  on 
the  back.  When  you  wifh  to  fwim  in  this  pof- 
ture,  lay  yourfelf  foftlv  on  your  back,  and  raife 
your  head  to  the  furface  of  the  water,  keeping 
your  body  extended  in  the  fame  line.  Put  your 
hands  eafily  over  the  upper  part  of  your  thighs,  and 
throw  out  your  legs  and  draw  them  in  alternately, 
keeping  them  within  two  feet  of  the  furface.  In 
i this  way  you  may  advance  in  any  direction  you. 

I pleafe.  You  may  perhaps  not  like  fo  much  of 
your  head  under  water ; there  is,  however  no 
way  of  fwimming  fo  eafy,  fo  fafe,  and  fo  little  fa- 
tiguing. If  you  wifh  to  fwim  with  great  rapidity, 
you  iruy  ufe  your  arms  as  well  as  your  feet ; and 
' you  will  find  this  the  eafieft  way  of  breaking  the 
i, force  of  the  waves.  In  fwimming  on  the  back, 
:*one  may  advance  forward  as  well  as  backward. 

F or  this  purpofe  the  body  mufl  be  kept  ftraight  I 
;and  extended:  the  breaft  inflated,  fo  that  the 
modow  of  the  back  mayafTume  a fcmicircular  form. 
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The  hands  muft  recline  over  the  upper  parts  of  the 
thighs.  It  is  alfo  neceflary  to  raife  the  legs  one 
after  another,  and  draw  them  in  ftrongly  towards 
the  hams,  and  then  leave  them  fufpended  in  the  wa- 
ter. This  way  of  fwimming  is  not  only  pleafant, 
but  may  ferve  to  reft  you  when  fatigued.” 

How  to  fwim  on  one  Side. 

(C  When  you  are  tired  with  fwimming  on  your 
back  and  belly,  you  may  fwim  on  one  fide.  W^lien 
you  wifti  to  do  this,  fink  a little  your  left  fide  and 
raife  your  right;  you  will  immediately  find  yourfelf 
on  your  left  fide.  Move  then  your  left  hand,  without 
either  railing  or  finking  it ; you  have  only  to  ftretch 
it  and  draw  it  back,  as  in  a ftraight  line,  on  the 
furface  of  the  water.  Independent  of  the  pleafure 
which  this  kind  of  motion  will  give  you,  you 
will  have  the  fatisfatftion  of  feeing  both  fides  of  the 
river.” 

How  to  fwim  on  the  Belly  without  the  ajfi fi- 
ance of  the  Hands. 

<l  It  is  poflible  to  fwim  without  the  afliftance  of 
the  hands.  For  this  purpofc  you  muft  keep  your 
breaft  crcdl,  your  neck  ftraight,  and  fix  your  hands 
behind  your  head,  or  upon  your  back,  while  you 
move  forward  by  employing  your  feet.  This  way 

is  not  without  its  advantages.  It  is  an  excellent 
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refource  when  the  arms  are  feized  with  a cramp, 
or  with  any  indifpofition  which  makes  it  painful  to 
exert  them.  This  in  feme  cafes  may  be  prefer- 
able to  fwimming  on  the  back;  for  while  in  that 
attitude,  one  cannot  fee  before  them  without  turn- 
ing every  inftant.  If  one  of  your  legs  be  feized 
with  a cramp,  take  hold  of  it  with  the  hand  oppofite 
to  it,  and  ufe  the  other  hand  and  leg  to  advance  or 
fupport  yourfelf.” 

How  to  fwim  with  the  Hands  joined. 

u A very  ancient  and  graceful  mode  of  fwimming 
is  that  of  fwimming  with  the  hands  joined. 
When  you  wifh  to  put  this  into  pradticc,  join 
your  hands,  keeping  the  thumbs  and  fingers  toward 
heaven,  fo  that  they  may  appear  above  the  water; 
then  draw  them  back  and  pufh  them  forwards  al- 
ternately from  your  bread:.  This  method  of 
fwimming  may  be  ufeful  in  feveral  circumftances, 
but  above  all  if  you  are  entangled  with  grafs  or 
weeds.  Your  hands  will  then  open  a paflage  for 
you.” 

1 

With  the  Hands  elevated. 

“ As  a perfon  may  fometimes  have  occafion  to 
carry  fomething  in  his  hand  in  fwimming,  which 
he  is  anxious  to  preferve  from  the  water,  he  may 
fwim  eafily  with  one  hand,  and  hold  a parcel  in  / 
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the  other,  as  Caefar  fvvam  with  his  Commentaries 
at  Alexandria}  or  one  may  fvvim  with  both  hands 
elevated.  To  perform  this  well,  the  fwimmer 
muft  raifehis  bread,  and  keep  it  as  much  inflated 
as  he  can,  at  the  fame  time  he  fupports  the  arms 
above  the  water.  It  muft  not  be  concealed,  that 
this  method  of  fwimming  is  attended  with  fome 
danger  to  one  who  is  not  dextrous  at  the  art;  for 
if  one  fhould  imprudently  draw  in  his  bread,  when 
his,  arms  are  raifed,  he  would  immediately  fink  to 
the  bottom.” 


How  to  rife  to  the  Surface  after  Diving. 

Every  one  knows  that  when  a man  plunges 
into  the  water,  and  when  he  has  reached  the 
bottom,  he  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  give  a fmall 
ftiOrte  with  his  foot  againft  the  ground,  in  or- 
der to  rife;  but  an  experienced  fwimmer,  if 
he  mifles  the  ground,  has  recourfe  to  another  ex- 
pedient, which  is  very  pretty,  and  which  has  not 
been  confldered  with  fufficient  attention.  We 
fuppofe  him  at  a confidcrable  depth,  when  he  per- 
ceives that  he  cannot  reach  the  bottom.  In  fuch 
a cafe,  he  fir  ft  puts  his  hands  before  his  face,  at 
the  height  of  his  forehead,  with  the  palms  turn- 
ed outwardly;  then  holding  the  fore  part  of  his 
arm  vei  tically  he  makes  them  move  backwards  and 

forwards 


wards  from  right  to  left;  that  is  to  fay,  thefe  two 
parts  of  his  arms,  having  the  elbow  as  a kind  of 
pivot,  defcribe  very  quickly,  both  the  hands  being 
open,  and  the  fingers  joined,  two  fmall  portions 
of  a circle  before  the  forehead,  as  if  he  would 
make  the  water  retire,  which  he  in  fad  does;  and 
from  thefe  tfrokes  given  to  the  water,  there  refults 
an  oblique  force,  one  part  of  which  carries  the 
fvvimmer  upwards.” 

“There  are  many  artificial  methods  offupporting 
one’s  felf  in  the  water,  fuch  as  corks,  bladders,  &c. 
but  they  arc  often  attended  with  danger.  The 
only  method  we  would  recommend  is,  either  to  be 
attended  by  an  expert  fwimmer,  or  never  ventur- 
ing into  deep  water,  till  tolerably  perfed  in  the 
, common  way  of  fwimming  on  the  belly,  and  alfo 
: being  able  to  turn  on  the  back,  as  in  cafe  of  being 
t tired,  it  is  great  relief  to  the  fwimmer.” 


DESCRIPTION 


OF 


LADY-WELL  BATHS, 


IN  BIRMINGHAM. 


Mr.  Hutton,  the  Birmingham  Hiftorian, 
shus  deferibes  the  Baths  : — u At  Lady-Well 
arc  the  mofl  complete  Baths  in  the  whole  ifland ; 


they 


they  are  [even  in  number,  ere&ed  at  the  expence 
of  near  2,000!.  Accommodation  is  ever  ready 
for  hot  and  cold  bathing,  for  immerfion  or  amufe- 
ment  : that  appropriated  to  fvvimming  is  18  yards 
by  3^5  fituated  in  the  center  of  a garden,  in  which 
are  24  private  undreffing  houfes  ; the  whole  fur- 
rounded  by  a wall  near  ten  feet  high.  Pleafure 
and  Health  are  the  guardians  of  the  place. 

“ The  gloomy  horrors  of  a bath  fometimes 
deter  us  from  its  ufe,  but  the  appearance  of  thefe 
are  inviting.  We  read  of  painted  fepulchres, 
whofe  outfides  are  richly  ornamented,  but  within 
are  full  of  corruption  and  deatli : the  reverfe  is 
before  us — here  no  elegance  appears  without , but 
ivitbin  are  the  fprings  of  life.” 

Of  thefe  feven  baths,  one  is  folely  appropriated 
to  the  ufe  of  the  ladies;  it  is  quite  retired,  and 
bountifully  fupplied  with  water  from  Lady- Well. 
The  floor  of  the  private  room  belonging  to  this 
bath,  is  laid  with  fmall  fquares  of  marble,  and  ad- 
joining thereto  is  a convenient  drelling  room. 
Upon  a tablet  over  the  fountain  are  the  following 
lines,  addrefled  to  the  ladies  : 

“ O’er  this  cool  ftream  the  goddefs  Health  prefides. 

And  through  the  Client  wave  perpetual  glides ; 

Plunge  then,  ye  fair,  with  fortitude  defeend. 

The  indulgent  goddefs  will  her  influence  lend  : 
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By  her  kind  aid  the  faded  cheek  refumes 
The  rouge  celeftial,  and  with  beauty  blooms.. 

Seize  ther.  her  offer,  try  the  lucid  fpring, 

And  with  returning  health  its  virtues  fing.” 

Over  the  feat — 

“ The  fparkling  eyes,  grown  languid,  faintly  gleam 
When  baneful  ficknefs  fliakes  the  tender  frame ; 

Bath’d  in  the  flood  tranfparent,  Health  returns— 

The  eye  re-fparkles,  and  the  bofom  burns 
With  new-rais’d  vigor  : brifldy  thro’  the  veins 
The  blood  meanders,  and  the  fair  complains 
No  more  of  pulfe  too  rapid,  or  too  flow, 

Of  aching  head,  weak  nerves,  or  fpirits  low ; 

But,  all  alive,  the-  animated  form 

Beams  forth  frefli  charms,  the  coldeA  heart  to  warm.” 

B-ath,  No.  2, 

Is  the  original  bath,  which,  to  accommodate 
the  indigent,  ftill  retains  its  original  price,  viz. 
Two-pence  each  time,  or  Five  Shillings  and  Six- 
pence per  quarter ; it  is  much  ufed,  and  is  well 
fupplied  with  water  from  Lady- Well,  and  a good 
fpring  at  the  bottom  of  the  bath. 

Bath , No.  3, 

Is  the  gentlemens’  cold  bath.  It  is  fifteen 
feet  and  a half  fquare,  four  feet  four  inches  deep, 
and  contains  ninety-fix  hogfheads  of  water.  It 
is  fupplied  by  a very  powerful  fpring  within  itfelf, 
which  affords  about  twelve  hogfheads  an  hour ; 

there 
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is  a convenient  drefling  room  adjoining,  about  fix 
yards  by  four,  and  two  private  boxes  fronting  the 
water,  with  a flight  of  ftone  fteps  to  each.  Un- 
derneath an  elegant  picture,  oppofitc  the  boxes, 
are  the  following  energetic  lines  : 

“ Whoe’er  thou  art,  approach  ! Has  med’eine  fail’d  ? 
Have  balms  and  herbs  eflay’d  their  pow’rs  in  vain  ? 

Nor  the  free  air,  nor  foftering  fun  prevail’d. 

To  raife  thy  drooping  ftrength,  or  eafe  thy  pain  ? 

“ Yet  enter  here,  nor  doubt  to  truft  thy  frame 
To  the  cold  bofom  of  this  lucid  lake; 

Here  Health  may  greet  thee,  and  life’s  languid  flame 
E'en  from  its  icy  grafp  new  fire  may  take. 

f<  What  foft  Azores  genial  fliores  deny, 

Zembla  may  give  ! Then  boldly  tiuft  the  wave ! 

So  Ihall  thy  grateful  tablet  hang  on  high. 

And  frequent  votaries  blefs  this  healing  cave. 

/ 

“ Is  rofy  health  the  fubjeft  of  thy  boaft  ? 

Thy  wifli  that  aftive  ftrength  may  long  endure  ? 

Left  attive  ftrength  and  rofy  health  be  loft, 

Plunge  in  this  limpid  tide — thy  bhls  fecure.” 

Bathy  No.  4, 

Is  a temperate  bath,  built  in  part  over  Lacy- 
Well,  which,  by  a cock  laid  into  the  well,  is  fup- 
plied  with  cold,  and  by  a pipe  from  an  adjoining 
furnace,  with  hot  water ; an  equal  mixture  cf 
both  commonly  makes  (in  a few  minutes)  a bath 
about  the  heat  of  Buxton,  viz.  82  degrees  by 
Fahrenheit’s  thermometer. 

Bath, 
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Bath,  No.  $, 

Is  the  hot  bath,  which  is  of  veined  marble ; it 
is  fupplied  with  hot  water  from  a large  furnace, 
and  with  cold  from  a refervoir  adjoining.  The 
warmth  of  the  water  is  increafed  or  decreafed  by 
turning  either  the  hot  or  cold  cock,  fo  that,  in  a 
few  minutes,  it  is  rendered  of  the  temperature  of 
Bath,  Briftol,  Buxton,  Matlock,  &c.  &c.  agree- 
ably to  the  directions  of  the  phyfician,  or  the 
defire  of  the  bather.  The  hot  bath  has  been 
conlidered  by  the  faculty  as  a valuable  acquifition 
to  the  town,  and  its  great  utility  in  a variety  of 
cafes,  has  been  attefted  by  hundreds.  It  is  pre- 
pared at  a fnort  notice,  and  adjoining  the  bath  is 
a comfortable  warm  drefling  room. 

No.  6 is  the  Swimming  Bath. 

Its  depth  is  gradual  from  three  to  five  feet, 
the  width  fifty  feet,  length  more  than  one  hun- 
dred feet,  and  contains  about  two  thoufand  hog- 
fheads  of  water,  brought  to  it  from  Lady- Well 
and  other  fpringsabout  the  garden,  forming  toge- 
ther a fupply  of  about  twenty  hogfheads  an  hour; 
the  whole  is  enclofea  with  high  walls  and  lofty 
trees,  and  at  each  end  are  dreflipg  boxes  and 
bowers,  twenty-five  in  number.  Within  the 
walls  are  flower  borders  and  grafs  walks,  with  a 
platform  at  the  front  four  feet  wide,  and  three 
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flights  of  ftone  fteps  lead  from  the  water  to  the 
boxes.  Here  the  delights  of  fwimming  are  en- 
joyed, free  from  danger  and  public  obfervation, 
by  fubfcribers  or  cafual  vifitors;  and  cloths,  mats, 
bathing  caps,  and  attendants  are  every  ready  for 
their  accommodation. 

Upon  a tablet,  crowned  with  a large  (tone 
vafe,  over  the  front  of  the  dreffing  boxes,  are  the 
following  lines  from  Thomfon — 

When  funs  enlivening  genial  warmth  diffufe. 

Cheerful  to  this  falubrious  ftream  repair; 

And  through  the  waves,  at  each  fliort  breath  repell’d, 
With  legs  and  arms  according  well,  direft. 

As  humour  leads,  an  eafy  winding  path. 

This  is  the  pureft  exercife  for  Health, 

The  kind  refrefher  of  the  fummer  heats ; 

Thus  life  redoubles,  and  is  oft  preferv’d 
By  the  bold  fwimmer,  in  the  fwift  illapfe 
Of  accident  difaftrous.  Hence  the  limbs 
Knit  into  force  ; and  the  fame  Roman  arm 
That  rofe  victorious  o’er  the  conquer’d  earth, 

Firft  learn’d,  while  tender,  to  fubdue  the  wave. 

Even  from  the  body’s  purity,  the  mind 
Receives  a fecret  fympathetic  aid. 
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